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ABSTRACT 

Business corporations have significantly stepped up 
their support of public colleges and universities, and in 1972^73 for 
the first time gave more money to public institutions than to najor 
private universities. This report analyzes gifts received by 263 
public colleges and universities from corporations, foundations, 
private individuals, and comnunity organizations. Altogether, the 283 
public institutions attracted $a02. 1 million in gifts and grants from 
private sources during 1972-73, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available and the year covered by this report. Of this 
amount, corporation and business support accounted for $86.2 million 
or 21.4 percent. This was an increase of 26,4 percent from 1970-71. 
In 1972-73, corporations contributed $83.4 million to 65 major 
private universities— $2. 8 million less than their contributions to 
the larger group of oublic institutions. The business community is 
the second largest ^urce of private support to public higher 
education. The larcest source of support is general philanthropic 
foundations, which account for $99.96 million or 24.9 percent of the 
public higher education voluntary support total in. 1972-73. (MJM) 
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This edition of Voluntary Support of Public Higher Education, covering the years 197? 73, which 
brings to 14 yoars tlm period ^EOvered Uy these re^^ ispafticdlarly^atifying for a nurnber of reasons/ ^ 
but chiefly for two. First, the report reflects the public's iirovying awareness of the importance of aH high-^ 
er education in American society. Second, it points to a clearly attainable potential ifor financial supptwt 
tar in excess of today's achievement, remarkable as that achievement is. 

In the yeurs included in these reji^orts, we have witnessed a significant increase in the amount of pri- 
vate sufiport (jiven to public coHoges and universities* Our first study, for tfie years 1958-59, reported 
S93.3 miUion in voluntary support received by 99 public universities. This year, .we report more than 
four times that amount- m impressive S395,8 million divided among 210 comparable universities, plus 
another S6.3 million received by 72 [)ubHc junior colleges. The junior collecje amount is e5f)ecially note- 
worthy since it is nv^re than double the total reported In our last study.' 

This documentary rejiort ^)eaks for itself, but I do have a few personal observations to make, I am 
particularly impressed by the ref^orteci r^vel of suf>{)ort by foundations, by business corporations, and by 
non-alumni. I am concerned about the obvious need of increase<l private ^jiport for the smaller tnstitu- 
tions. Overall, it sliould be most gratifying to all (public higher education institutions to see that their total, 
percentage increase? of private siip{)orl was higfmr than for private colleges and universities (22.1 percent 
as against 1 6.4 percent) . 

It is my sincere hof )e that the fdcts atul figures contained in this report will help set realistic develot> 
meiU goals and f >jnpoiftt the areas in which greater efforts to attract (irtvate support to public higher edu- 
cation should l)e fnade. 1 hope tliat the case studies and honor roll lists, by giving recognition to the pace- 
setter institutions, \M encourage everyone concernet^ to aim still liigher. Ptif>lic liigher education. If gen- 
erously su()ported, will continue-togtnher with fjrivatc hjgfier education- lo tMirich our nation. 

Brakeley/JPJ looks forward confidently to ref^orting even greater progress in the years ahead. 




Chairman of the Board, 

BraktMey, Jolin Price Jones, Inc. 



Member, .\fnrfican Association of Fond RaiMnf? C'ounsd 
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Summary and Grand Total of $up|»rt 

In 1972-73,* the 283 public colleges and uni- 
versities included in this study received more ihan 
$402 million jn private support {see coiumn Tof 
Table 1 h This was an increase of 22.3 percent over 
the $328.7 million reported in 1970-71 by the 307 

public institutions mcluded ln^our last biennial 

report. 

In the same period, private contributions to 
all of higher education reported in the CFAE sur- 
vey rose 16.4 percent to $1.75 billion. The share of 
all private contributions going to public higher edu- 
cation was 22.9 percent, a new high, but only 
slightly more than two years earlier when the com 
parable figure was 21.8 percent. 

Of the private contributions to public higher 
cdi'C.iti.'.^ fP 19/2 73. 98.4 percent of the total 
tiotidi amount wf-nt to the 210 "senior" state col- 



legies and universities reporting, while the remain- 
ing 1 .6 percent was divided among the 73 public 
junior colleges in the study. 

Different institutions use different ways of 
attracting money. Particularly important for some 
schools are-foundations established for the express 
purpose of accepting private contributions for the 
benefit of the college. These offer great flexibility. 

The purposes of this private support are 
shown in columns 2 and 3 of Table 1. The sources 
are shown in columns 4 through 8. 

As in the past, the bulk of contributions was 
m. ' .'or the purpose of meeting the expenses of 
curr i^t operations, although a higher proportion 
wer. v or capital purposes in this study than in the . 
previous one-33 percent in 1972-73 compared to 
2t< percent in 1970-71. 



Table 1 

Summary of Voluntary Support for Public Hi^har Educatitm, 1972-73 
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Ala) consistent with past figures, the iarg^ 
source of private support of public cotleyes was the 
l^neraf philanthropic foundation. Hov>«ver, the 
source showing the greatest increa^ since the pre- 
vious report was indtviduafs who^re not alumni of 
the receiving institutions. Contributions from such 
individuals showed an incrc a» of 30.2' percent, 
w^lle foundation contributions rose 27.7 percent 

The purpo^ and sources of support will be 
di^ussed in more detail in later sections of this 
report 

Although these overall figure^^ 
gains, tt ^ould be noted that the bulk of private 
contributions to public higher education continues 
to go to the larger institutions, especially to the 
multi-campus universities. A large gap separates 
these institutions from the remaining public insti- 
tutions in the amount of private support 

The accompanying honor rolls for total sup- 
port show the leading institutions in each of four 
types of public institutions: members of the Na* 
tional Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges (NASUUGC) and comparable uni- 
versities; members of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) and com- 
parable colleges and universities; public junior and 
community colleges, most of them members of the 
American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges; and the traditionally black public colleges 
served by the Office for Advancement of Public 
Negro Colleges, jointly sponsored by NASULGC 
and AASCU. This lireakdown permits recognition 
of outstarvling Institutions ol sevftral different 
types. 

Purposes of contributions 

As shown it) column 2 of Tdble 1, the purpose 
tor which t<jntributions wcff; t'ijrrndfked w^Js f)r(> 
dorniniitf-fy current operations, which dccounled 
for two thirds I6C percent) of tho total funds. 

However, ttiere was a stiikimj difference be- 
tween cor»lf ibutions to public srn.or L-oiiecjtjs aod 
universiTu?-! and those to juniur ufid coiTiinunitv 
coiien»;-.>. 'v'ore fhjn half (53.1 f>erc'.Mit; of th<- 
nxiftry ']o<m to the latter wjs eiiun.irkvd for c.jpi 
tal ^>l:f^!t)^i'^^ T»^is ;sa 'narked cfutuu; froin t!io per 
i(;ils ! 'iv"«''"i f-v i.'.Tit two roimfT'., r. JVC' (MM ffv 
, .• ; . '.J^A 'j'i' VJ.'- 'J v.^- . i.ii;iwr ;.t.;i 

Jr»qf. r-oritrft.urifiris shovVff} tH'? SHVU: two 'O fi'W; 

ill*' '■>? i:iirr';f!t Of>».'r jtmtis fo r; jf i<;)i ;»i.rrir,»if r. 
•J:-: i.'^ni; j!.'ij')4^i);. l(j vti.'f'i ..li -in-'; ,.(•.; ur 'T I ! 



TOTAL SUPPORT HONOR ROLL 



NASULGC-T^ Ifistftutkms 

$44,329,041 University of California (System) (8) 



22,^,8S1 University of Wisconsin (8) 

21,910,826 Uiiiversity of Michigan (8) 

20392^2 University of Minnesota (8) 

14,223,173 University of mincis <8) 

13,034,363 Indiana University - (4) 

11,663,264 University of Cincinnati (Ohio) (4) 

10,170,580 Ohio State University (2) 

9,693,^7 Texas A 8i M University (1) 

9,166.135 University of Wa^ir^ton (1) 



Ttifi figures in parentheses indicate tiow many times 
the school has appeared on ? total support honor roll 
in the eight Braketey reports to date, including this one. 

AASCU-Type Instftutions 



$8,931,764 The Citadel (S.C.) 

2,889,719 Upstate Medical Center (f^i.Y.) 

1.827,141 Wichita State Univereity (Kan.) 

1.706,586 University of Nevada-Las Vegas 

1,650,4S7 Indiana State University 

1,505,598 University of Akron 

1,373055 University of Louisviiie (Ky.) 

1 , 353.797 Bait State University (Ind.) 

1,348.447 Georgia State University 

1,1 73.bl 2 Columbus Coliegt" (Ga.) 



Tradtttonaify Black InftJtutions 



$568,664 Fay^ncville Stat<> Uniwursity (IM C) 

49?,646 North Carolina Central Unnversity 

47i?,005 Terini-ssw; State Univcisitv 

3«j »73b Alcorn A & M Colleijc (Miss.) 

347.516 MofMJa A & M Utiiv#'tsity 



Junior and Community Colleges 



$1 OUi CiAfj Wjv'i'- Coufity Giitv C'.IW (Mr.f; I ! 

•^'''t inn Vin. ,.|inf. U»iv.-'Mtv flp.i.) ' 

(Ill: t.:.i:, ''...iiiij.- .: - (....• :■, 

20'..144l» fJ.i';(JlMllb CM,ty. Q.H.MtMN 0,' : 
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That ratio has remained comlant for ^nior institu- 
tions in this study. 

PuhMc senior Institutions showed a significant- 
ly higher proportion of contributions yotng for cur 
rent operations than did higher educatiofi insti- 
tutions as a whole. For aii of higher education, the 
breakdown is 53J percent of contributions to cur 
rent expenses and 46.9 percent to capital purposes, 
compared to 66 and 33 fwercent, respectively, for 
the public senior institutions. 



Souroes of support 

fof public instrtutions as a whole, general 
philanthropic foundations remained the source of 
the largest share of contributions— 24.9 percent of 
the total. Business was again a strong second, con- 
tributing 21*4 percent of the total (st?e columns 4 
through 8 of Table 1). 

Howover^ there was again a sizable difference 
betv\een the pattern of supoort for senior colleges 
and universities and that for junior colleges. Among 
the latter, foundations contributed a much larger 
part and alumni a much smaller part of the report- 
ed private support. 

Chart 1 shows how the pattern of sources of 
contributions to public institutions compares with 
that for 65 major juivate universities as selected l>y 
CFAE-if* its report, Voluntary Support to Educa- 
tion. As shown in Table 2, these 65 institutions re 
ceiveti a total of more- than $709 million in volun- 
tary support comptireU to the S402 million received 
by all 283 public institutions combined. 

Business sources and miscellaneous sources 
{the latter catefjon^nci "other") make up larger 
shares of the gifts to put)lic institutions than lo 
private universities, while alumni and non alumni 
individudls makt? up sH)t)if icuntly smaller shares and 
foundations a sli(jhtly sniallor share. Thesi.- relation 
stiips are the same .is in tlu? previous report 

Unlikopi^J^t yt'iifs, however, business corpora- 
tions actually coritrihuttui monf dollars to thf? 283 
public institution?; \ \un to the 6b ntdjor f)rivdle uni- 
vt^rsit.os S86.2 rnillior> to tlu^ fnrmer, comp/irod to 
S83.4 million to lt)0 >atter ThcfCutcuory lubv.U'd 
"otfjor" also showf^J \.ir(}nr 'iolKir . inunint in thr» 
public column, ai it two y^nt', ^aflit:? 

ittjtu each ot :»utjr(:«: »i> lU** piiuht \'ii:y\xl.i\^*:M'j 
ami pr^vote univf^rsitu^s 
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BEST raw AfflttLfiftl 

T^2 



{^rnipariscin of Contributioft Sourras 
by Type of Institut^mal Control 



Soum 


Public 


. Major priwste 




fnstHutioro 


universities 




(283) 


(66) 


Foundations 


$99,960,559 


$191,797,193 


Bustnet^ 


^.174,588 


83.383.697 


Alumni 


64.781,464 


198.673.182 


Nbnalumni 






individuals 


78.158,927 


186.334.745 


Other 


73,012.446 


49,220.482 


Total 


$402,087,984 


$709,409,199 



Chan 1 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 




MAjOft PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 




cent inpri^dse in contritujtions from this source 
since 1970-71, from $6&2 million. Despite this 
strong Rowing by busine^, however, other groups 
s*io\^ even larger increases in their contributions 
to public institutions. Non-alumni indlviduais 
^owed the greatest percentage increa^^ boosting 
confributions by 30.2 percent, from $60^0 million 
in 1970^71 to $78-1 million in 1972-73. Founda- 
tions ^owed the sefcond greatest gain, 27.7 percent. 
The amounts contributed to public higher educa- 
tion by each source in 1970-71 and 1972-73, along 
with percentage increases, are shown in Table 3. 

Public ]4inior and community colleges shov^ 
especially noteworthy increases in amof e- 
ceived from some sources. The most dra ,cic rise 
was a five- fold increase in contributions ^rom bus- 
inesses, from $242,000 to more than $1.5 million. 
Foundation support to these colleges rose by 156 
percent, from less than $1 million to more than 
$2.5 million. 

The percentage increases between 1970-71 
and 1972-73 for each source of support are shown 
separately for four year institutions and for junior 
colleges in Table 4. 

Tables 



Changes in Level of Ckmtributions 
for Alt Public tnstttutiofis, by Source 



Source 


1970-71 


1972-73 


Percent 








change 




S;3,?47.83i, 


$99.9(»0,!j59 


+?2.3 


Bustn* iS 


. 68.172,61.5. 


86.1 74.588 


+26.4 


AljfMtM 


63.6?"/. ?:« 


64.781,464 


»01.8 


M'M. jhimrii 








•.■■».[W-'hl:t''- 




7H, 158,927 


-30.2 






7^.01 :M4fi 


+ ?4,5 


T..t..l 




S4n?,0tt/,084 





Total siipport 



honor roll. It should be noted that the University 
of Texas System, which was second in the previous 
honor roll, did not parttcipate in the 1 972* 73 
CFAE study while data for Rutgen^ the State 
University of New Jersey, were received too late 
for inclusion. 

Of A ASGU^type colleges, f hre institutions on 
the prwious honor roll have returned. They are 
Widiita State University, Indiana State Univ^ity, 
University of Akron, University of touisville, and 
Ball State University. Only North Carolina Central 
University and Te;nn^$ee State University were on 
the pr^ious list for traditionally black colleges^, and 
only Sandhill? Communtty^^^^^^^^^ W.C.) appears 
on both the present and previous lists for juntor 
and community colleges. 



Foundation support 

This category includes grants from general 
philanthropic foundations and from special pur- 
po«, community, and family foundations. Com- 
pany foundation gifts are included under business 
support figures. 

The nearly $1(K) million in foundation money 
(see column 4, Table 1 ) continues to make up the 
largest share of contributions to public higher edu- 
cation, constituting 24.9 percent of the total. 
Foundation support represents 40.6 percent of 
junior college contributions, 24.6 percent of con- 
tributions to other public institutions. The founda- 
tion share of total contributions has risen slightly 
for both types of public institutions since 1970^71 - 
up from 3Z4 percent for junior colleges and from 
23.7 percent for sMunior colleges and universities. 

Table 4 



Per eent Oianges by Sou? oe 
for Public Seniof Colleges and Junior Colleges 



SouroR 



Senior coileqei Junior colleger 
and untvmities 

1970 71 IN«217I 1970^71 (N-761 

to 1972 73 iU^2W) to 1972-73 (N'=^73) 



Al i r'li li 

*J' .)ll.)(li!ri 
i Ifl. i 

T..T-,; 



*31.0 

. 'i'.-) n 

*..5<t,4 

♦ ?r.n 



♦ ir>e3 

*D?8 0 
' bA.i) 

t 24 .1 

♦ -14 0 

M04 U 



f OUNDATfON SUPPORT MONQH ROUt 



iftf ASULGC Type litsttttittons 

S19,920J64 Univefsity ot CjiHornia {SystifmJ 

7,179,556 Un!v»nsitv of MichMjan 

■ G. 199,564 UiMvtMMty ot W»sci>nsni 

t»,384.7i}9 Ufuversity of Minno^^uiu 

-2,€69,987 Mi€^ittjan Stu*'» UtMwi^itv 

2,431,869 InUitina University 

2.3^^6 632 ti»u4$iand State University 

2,1 74.094 Ti'xa$ A & M University 

2,039 J06 Ohio State University 

i.06/.945 University o1 IHinots 



AASCUTy{>e Inttttutions 

58,591.501 Thf^CitdiiHl {S.C.i 

667.000 Cahtornia Stati> Poiyt^fchtiu: 

Uiiiver^>ity -PonuMia 

495.03& SiiNY Ztumv Stutf ColMr (N V y 

41?.fl4t> MiMthi»rr) flliituis Urwvi•^Sl^y 

408. h96 Mrfitcul 0»IUm}v vit Gfurqia 

369.709 i M(«-tiit}.in Univt'istty 

333.ir)l> Hal! l>T.4t»' tJnjvvJSil/ [\nti ) 

H30 Unr. 't.<t> i.* i.tu.';r.^tli«- (Ky ) 



Tr3<]it!cm;ilfv Black institutions 



•11 'iL; 



'»v A .V :M t J, tr-' • .»! V * T« t ; 



The honor roHs for foundation sup|>on show 
considerai)te variation sitici* 1970 71, f or 
NASULGC-type institutions, the four top institu- 
tions are /he same as in the previous period, but 
none of the rerhatntng fhstituttons on the current 
list afjpearecl on the previous one. The AASCU 
type schools -rhouved jven more change* Only East 
em Michtyan University appears on both this list 
and the comparable one in the previous report. The 
traditionally black and junior colle;^s show a com- 
plete changeover. 



As in the pasi, business was the second most 
important contributor to public higher education 
in 1972-73, accounting for 21.4 percent of alt Con- 
tributions. Its share has gone up sllghtty, from 20.7 
{Percent in the previous report. 

The amount of businesscontr ibutions has 
gone up by 26.4 percent, from $68.2 million to 
S86,2 million (see column 5, Table IK The greatest 
percentage increase came in support to junior col- 
leges, an increase of 528 percent, from $242,846 in 
1970 71 to $1,525,093 in 197273. Business sup 
lunt uf sef>ior colleges and universities in the public 
sector rose l*y 24.6 f>erreni, from S67.9 millioti to 
S84.6 million. 

The leadmy institutions on the liusiness sufi 
port f»f>nor rolls receiving sul/Stantially more 
money from If lis suiiure than did past leaders. The 
Univ«.»rsitv of MichKj.in, wtuch remains in first 
]A:iCi\ ri»f fMvtfd riiort* than $7.3 miUion from busi- 
ness sourcHs, ( (itti}j*it4'd t«» ${k3 nnllion in the (ire 
vu)tis repot t. 

In tht? Iiunor rods Ohio St;ite and Iowa State 
r<*t jrnffd to the list alter ar^SfMicf's suicr? Ihi^ 1966 67 
r*^port, whfl<f Wayfi'^ Statt* and LoiJ>siat>a State ap 
iK-.jr hit thf tifst ttnu' m this CdV^wo^y. Ot the 
AASCU Tyn** schtiols, o.ily the UfuviMSity uf N(»ftli 
CiialiOa at Cliurk.tto, AfipalartHari Sfain Urnvt»fsity 

Rmwu'x; Grrff! rJt.itr UnivrSlty JK' fH»W tfus 
y.-.jf (Jm!v ttA^r* tTiKlit KiiiaKy t>lark inrstiti* 

tJtHj'., r>JMr!h t;,,riituia (IfMiM.t! Urtiv''t*-»*^ V and TtM) 

U;4- lai'VUMjij injsnv.'.s-. %u»»M^'* t liofiur K»li^. TIk* tust 



' Of the 2t0 seotor {jubfid cotteges and univer 
sities in this study, 144 received support from cor 
porate-matching grant programs. This is 68.6 per 
cent of these institutions, a significant increase 
from the 55 percent showinti in the previous re- 
port. The total amount receivftl throuyh matching 
grants was $1,289,431. 

There was almost no matehing gift activity 
among {wjbJic junior colleges, where a total of S575 
.was reportocj by four coHeyes. 



Total alumni support 

There are several channels through which 
alumnj can coritribute to their atma maters One of 
the most importiint is annua! fund drives; details of 
such contributions are yiven later. Other channels 
for alumni giving include capital and development 
campaigns and bequests. At some institutions, all 
alumni contributions flow throucjh ore fund 
agency; at others, several means exis. for accepting 
alumni gifts. 

Considering all forms of alumni giving to 
gether, alumni contributed S64.8mj! ion to public 
higher education, or 16-1 percent of ij| contribu- 
tions received in 1972-73 (see colum 1 6, Table 1). 
Total alumni qivincj however, has shown almost no 
increase since ti^e last report-a mere 1 8 percent 
rise overall 

Although there was a greater increase (54 per 
cent) in alumni giving to community arid junior 
colleges, the actual amounts are stilt relative y 
small, less than $64,000 in 197071 and just over 
598,000 in 1972 73. Alumni cnntriUuions st.ll 
make uf) a tiny share of voluntary contributio is to 
junior colleges --only 1.6 percent. 

Ir^terestingly, alumni support of four-year in- 
stitutions appears to rise jnd fall in cycles. It de- 
clined by four percent letvveen 196&67and l^fr 
69, th?n roso by a substantial 46.2 percent bet Vffen 
the latter pi?riot} arui 1970-71. 

Bequests, annuities, life contracts 
and insurance poiicias 

Altliotigh the nuntlwr of {)uhlic colleges and 
univt>rsitr»s rnceivina contrlbution^ in these forms 
has increasec J slightly, it stilf represents a distmct 
minority of these institutions. Some $34,521,969 
in income frorn bequests went to 96 of the senior 
institutions in this study, or about 46 percent of 



Cbf^PORATE StlPPORT HONOR ROLL 



NA$ULGCTy|>e Itistituttons 


$7,335,697 


University of Michigan 










4 652 289 




4 324 331 




3 349 230 


Uniwf»rsitv nf lltinfiK 


2 862 089 




2 244 668 


\f\/;4\/n^ ^tjitfs IJniifPVcitw /IVIiph 1 


2.236 633 


Louisiana State Uiiivorsitv 


2219206 


Iowa Statu Orttver&ttv 




AASCU-Typa tn$titutton$ 


St.373.970 


Indiana Stato University 


690,966 


Unrvcrsity of Akron (Ohk)) 


552,886 


Univmity of South Florida 


440,839 


Untversily uf North Carolina -Charlotto 


409.687 


Michiyan Tedinoiogical University 


392,294 


Gcorgta State University 


358.947 


Ball State University (IndJ 


345.238 


Appalachian State University (N.CJ 


325.341 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


309,997 


Bowfimj Grec-n Stale University (Ohio) 


Traditionatly Biaek institutiom 


$553,778 


Fayettcvitle State Unfver<;jty (N.CJ 


477.560 


North Cafolina Ctmtral University 


396.073 


Tennessee State University 


109.912 


North Carolina A & T State University 


60,246 


Virginia Statf? Cotlene 


Junior and Communfty Colleges 


$786,100 


Vincennes University (Ind.) 


151,000 


S.D.Bishop State Jr. Coiie^it.' (Ala.) 


133.'P.0_ 


.!>UNY, Mrvy York. City Cnn Colli^Gu . 


8r.251 


Di^lta Colleye (Mich.) 


6J,459 


Nortliweslprn Michrf^uti Cullerfu 



the total, comparuU with 31 pt*rcent in the pre- 
vious stui^y* Proceeds from annuities, life contracts, 
and ir^surance policies were received by 23, or 
slightly more than 10 percent, of these institutions, 
roughly the same as before. 

By contrast, almost 90 percent of major pri- 
vate universities reported income from bequests, 
and 50 percent said they received income from an- 
nuities, contracts, or insurance. 

No public junior college reported income from 
annuities, life contracts, or insurance, but 12 col- 
leges or about 1 7 percent of the total reported in 
come from bequests. Two years earlier, only seven 
junior colleges, or about 10 percent of the study 
total, reported betjuest income. 



Support from non alumnt individuals 

this source contrilHJted the third largest share 
of total support to public higher education in this 
study, surpassing contributions from alumni <see 
column 7. Tabio 1). Non-alumni individuals include 
trustees, patents of students, and neighbors of an 
institution. 

Contributions from this source showed the 
largest percentage increase since the last report, a 
3a2 percent rise from S60 million to S78. 1 mil 
lion. Non-alumni individuals' contributions make 
iip a larger sliare of total contributions to senior in- 
stitutions than to junior colleges- 19.5 percent for 
the fomier, 16.5 percent for the latter. 



Other sources 

This category includes a limited number of 
gifts from religious organizations; some from such 
groups as labor unions, service clubs and other or- 
ganizations, and more from a wide variety of misr 
cellaneous sources. 

A little more than $73 million went to public 
higher education from these sources (see co'umn 8, 
Table 1). This was an increase of 24.5 percent from 
the $58.6 million figure of 1970-71. 

These contributions represented 1 8.2 percent 
of all public higher education voluntary support, a 
slight increase from the 17.8 percent share pre- 
viously re|)Oftwi. 

No honor rolls are compiled for this category 
because its components are too varied for meaning- 
ful coiTipanson. 



TOTAtALUMNi SUmBT HONOR ROLL' 



NASULGCType instimtkms 


$5,480,046 


University of HUnois 


4,«6.27S 


University of Wisconsin 


3,?7t.659 


University of Michigan 


2.698,672 


University of Kansas 


2,475.107 


Georgia Institute ot Technology 


2.473,727 


University of California (System) 


2,450.978 


University of Utah 


2.253,663 


Purdue University (InU.) 


2.029.139 


Texas A & M University 


1.924.073 


Iowa State University 


AASCU-Type instittitlony 


$1,022,709 


Weber State College (Utah) 


596,654 


Virginia Military Institute 


502,041 


College of William and Mary (Va.) 


278.433 


Michigan Teuhnotogical University 


227.269 


Wiithtta State University (Kan.) 


208.312 


University ot Akron (Ohio) 


207,713 


Bail State University (Ind.) 


204.741 


University of North Carolina-- 




Orecnsboro 


200,305 


The Citadel (S.C.) 


187,316 


University of Louisville (Ky.) 


Traditionally Black institutions 


$75,847 


North Carolina A & T State University 


30,586 


Florida A Se M Univeriity 


27.975 


Savannah State Colle^ 


23;ooo 


Jackson State College (Miss.) 


15.089 


Winston-Salem State University 


Junior and Community Colleges 


$27,000 


Vincennes University (Itid.) 


16.350 


New Mexico Military Institute 


15.000 


HtttuJetsun County J«. (College (Tux.) 


10.170 


Sinclair Cmty. College (Ohio) 


7.720 


Delta College (Mich.) 



NQN-ALUMNI INDtVIDU Ai HOAtOR ROLL 



Annual fMmi »i|^port , 



NASULGC-Typa tnstituticms 


$9,868,299 


Universrtv of California ^System) 


7.961,921 


University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 


6.924.6® 


University of Minnesota 


5,068,157 


University of Virginia 


3,748.751 


University of Washington 


2.618.567 


Un iversity of Midi igan 


2.161.381" 


University of Tennessee 


1.937,988 


University of Wisconsin 


1.900.311 


Ohio State University 


1.760.039 


University of Delaware 




AASCU-Type InstitutiQfts 


$1,343,678 


University of Nevada-Las Vegas 


1,255,308 


Wichitc State University (Kan.) 


1.042.493 


Cbfumbus Cofle^e (Ga.) 


554,820 


Midwestern University !Tex.) 


432,208 


East Carolina University (N.C.) 


404.272 


Towspn State Collect (Md.) 


278,394 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


242,907 


Virgima Military Institutf* 


242.238 


College of William and Mary (Va.) 


224.327 


Univoisity of Akron (Ohio) 


Trodftiotially Black ln«tiUitjons 


21.681 


Grambling College (La.) 


8.725 


West Sfirg,nta State College 


7.807 


Florida A fir M Univetsity 


6.037 


Alabama State University 


5.983 


North Carolina A 8i T State University 


Junior and Community CoII^m 


$17P.J82 


Lane Cmty. College (Ore.) 


160,571 


Gaston College (N.C.) 


86,000 


Vincennes University (Ind.) 


64.231 


Northwestern Michigan College 
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Annual funds encourage regular, continuing 
giving, an important factor In maintaining strong 
institutions and programs. B^use of its impw- 
tance^ annual fund piving i$<}escribed here in detail. 

A s6me .vhat hljjher proportion of state col- 
Jeges and universttfes reported gifts to annual funds 
In this study than in the last report-84 percent 
compared to 75 percent Because only 12 of the 73 
public junior ceHeges ieported annual fund: mn^^ 
butions, they will not be discussed in this sectioti, 
although honor rolls have teen compiled for junior 
rollege& 



Mumber of alumni of reoord-The size of the 
pool of alumni is an important figure because it 
provides the yardstick by which the breadth of al> 
umni support can be measured. However, the insti- 
tiitions r^orting do not all give precisely compar- 
able date. Some consider all alumni as being "of re- 
cord/' while others include only those for whom 
they have current addresses. Some institutions con- 
sider all former students as alumni, while others 
count only those who earned degrees. 

The public four-year institutions in this study 
reported a total of 6,621,099 alumni of record In 
1972-73 (see column 9 on the institutional reports 
beginning on page 20 ). This is 41.7 percent of the 
alumni reported by all 1,365 institutions of all 
types participating ft the CF AE sun/ey. 



Number of alumni solicited -Public four-year 
institutions actually solicited contributions from 
81.2 percent of their alumni of record, or 6^375^622 
alumni (see column 10. institutional reports). This 
is a somewhat higher proportion than reported two 
years ago, when 77 percent were solicited. In gen- 
eral, those omitted from solicitations are alumni 
for whom correct addresses are not availablp, mem- 
bers of religious orders, and those* who ^lecifically 
request omission. Many schools do not solicit gifts 
from non degree holders unless these alumni have 
in some way indicated special Interest, such as by 
making a contribution or attending a university 
function. Thirty-two institutions reported they 
made no solteitations of alumni, although 15 of 
these reported receiving unsolicited contributions 
in small amounts. 



AUJMNi SdLiCtTATIOiyr RESf>ONSE HONOR ftO^L 





NASULGC-Type Institutions 


AitimntDf 


Alumni 


Alumni f*8roent - 




soUctted 


donors 


re^ionse 


38.047 


37,245 


18,160 


48,8 Gootgta Inst, oi Tech. 


58^000 


53.083 


21.867 


41.2 Texas A & M Univ. 


38,200 


36.700 


13.468 


36.7 Vtr<jtniui Poly. Inst. & 








State Univ. 


42,000 


42,000 


13,664 


32.5 Mississippi State Utiiv. 


48,000 


38 620 


12,079 


31.3 y\iimi Umv. ^OHio) 


53,200 


38,500 


9.208 


23.9 Univ. of Virginia 


73.637 


72.000 


16,283 


22.6 Univ. of Kansas . 


22,917 


22,120 


4,913 


22 2 Untv. of Rhode Islam! 


172,400 


146.054 


31.722 


21.7 OnioStatj Uuiv. 


286.305 


1 ;9.S67 


38. 705 


21 5 Un»v. uf M)Cf)igjn 




AASCU'Type Institution* 


25.200 


25.200 


10.933 


43.4 Univ. of Soutnctn 








Mississippi 


10,166 


10.166 


3.837 


37.7 Virginia Mthtary Inst. 


4.720 


4.720 


1.631 


34.6 Plymouth St. College 








<N.H.) 


3,955 


3.955 


1.313 


33.2 Medical Cotl. Of Ga. 


37.314 


32.778 


9.191 


28.0 Ball State Univ. (Ind.) 


35.900 


27.300 


7.649 


28.0 Univ. of North 








Carol ina -Greensbor 0 


25.506 


25.506 


5.658 


22.2 CoH. cfi Wm. St Mary(Va.) 


12.000 


12.000 


2.646 


22.1 Newark Coll. of Login 








etfing (N.J.) 


26.742 


25.250 


0.166 


20.5 Univ. of Toledo (Ohio) 


11.451 


11.451 


2.335 


20.4 Longwood CoH. |Va.> 




Traditionally ffiack institutions 


4.<X)0 


2,500 


2.000 


80.0 Savannah St. Coil. (Ga.) 


3.728 


1.230 


450 


36.6 Elizabeth City St. 








Univ. (N.C.) 


&,250 


6.550 


1.500 


22.9 Florida A & M Univ. 


4,961 


4,961 


»,075 


21.7 Virginia St. Coll. 




Junior 


and Community Colleges 


6.500 


2.000 


560 


28.0 OltaColl. (Mich.) 


2.840 


2.840 


417 


14.7 Sinclair Cmty. Coll. (Ohio) 


17.235 


10,000 


615 


- 6.2 N. Mex. Military Inst. -- 



^rumi;l«r of aiumnickHiors to annual fund-In 
73, 685,276 akimni of pybHc four year insti- 
tutions made contributions to their atma maters* 
annual funds. This is a response rate of 1 28. per- 
cent of those solicited 

This was the smallest response rate of any 
category of four year institutions reported in the 
CFAE survey* Major private universities, in con- 
trast reported a 21 .9 percent response* 

Donors to public four year institutions con- 
stitute about 31 percent of all annual fund con- 
tributors to institutions of higher education. This 
is a smaller proportion than the figure for 1970-71 
of 34 percent. 

Like alumni giving in general, alumni isupport 
to annual fimds has ^own little increase since the 
previous report While the number of alumni soli- 
cited by public institutions went up 5.9 percent, 
from 5 J million to 5.4 million, the number of 
alumni donors to annual funds of the^B institutions 
went up by a mere 0.8 percent, fiom 679,647 to 
685,276. 

Table 5 ^ows alumni solicitation response 
rates by type of institution. 

TablaS 



Alumni Solteitation Re^ionse 
by Type of Imtfttitim, 1972*73 

Type of Inftttutton Ftoroant 

respofftte 

Private women's colleges 30.6 

Private men's colteg&s 30.2 

Major private universities 21.9 

Private coeducational colleges 19*4 

Professional and e^ciatized schools 1 6.3 

Public colleges and universities 1 2.8 

Private junior colleges 1 1 .0 

Public junior colleges 4.0 



Alumni gifts to annual INind-Despite the 
small rise in the number of donors, the amount of 
money contributed by alumni to annual funds 
showed a considerable increara of 45 percent, from 
$23,697,760 to $34, 365,694. This reverses a 
slight downward movement that cxxured tetween 
the 1968*69 report and the 197a71 report 
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Total i^fts. to the amiual luod-At many insti- 
^tton^ contributions from alunini are aippleme^^ 
ted by gifts from other K>urces In computing the 
annual fund touils. In 1972-73, alumni contribu- 
tions represnted 64 percent of the total of 
$53,770,392 given to the annual funds of public 
institutions. Some $410,387 was contributed by 
parents, for 0,8 percent of the total. The rest isac- 
ttHtnted for by contributions fromi)usinesses. gen- 
eral philanthropic foundations, and non-alumni 
individuais. 

, The amount of total gifts represents an in- 
crease of 40.6 percent from the previous period, 
when the total was $38,250,574. 

The honor roll of total gifts to annual funds 
reflects varying definitions by different institutions 
of annual fund gifts. Sonie count only certain 
alumni gifts; others include gifts from many other 
sources in iheir annual fund totals. 

Finandai and enroilnnent stattsttcs 

Public senior institutions spent a total of 
$7,966 billion for educational, general and student 

aid purposes during 1972-73. Thus, the amount 
contributed by private sources to these colleges 
made up just under five percent of their expendi- 
tures for these purpc^es. 

These expenditures by public senior colleges, 
iMXKKding to CFAE figures, constitute 55 percent 
of all such expenditures by all the institutions of 
higher education-public and private- in its »jfvey. 

The market values of the endowments of the 
public senior colleges total $1,285 biiiion. This fig- 
ure ts based on information from 190 institution? 
and amounts to 10.2 percent of tl'<e total market 
value of ail endowments of higher education insti- 
tutions in the United States repo ted by the CFAE 
survey. 

Columns 14 and 15 of the institutional tables 
In the back of this volume show figures on expen- 
ditures and endowments for institutions with more 
than $100,000 in total voluntary support. The to- 
tal figures cited above refer to all institutions in the 
CFAE survey. ^ 



ALUMNI DONORS TO ANNUAL FUND 
HONOR iiOLL 



NASULGC-Type Innitutions 

38,7(£ Untvmity of Midiigan 

ai.722 Ohio State Universitv 

21,867 Texas A&M University 

18.876 Indiana University . 

18, IK) Georgia Institute of Ted)nok3gy 

17,0)4 Univmity of Wisconsin 

16,283 University of Kansas 

16,112 Univei^ of Californ»— Los Anpeies 

15,428 University of Tennessee 

14.840 Universitv of Hlinois 



AASCU-Type InstHutiom 

10,933 University of Southern Mississippi 

9.191 Bati State University (ind.) 

7,649 University of North Carolina- 

Greentdxsro 

7,036 Western Michigan University 

6,788 Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 

5,658 College of William and Mary (Va.) 

5,166 University of Toledo (Ohio) 

4,355 Indiana State University 

3.837 Virginia Military Institute 

3,452 Georgia State University 



TmiitionaUy Bade tnttitetiom 

2,000 Savanna State Q>ltege (Ga.) 

1,500 FloridaA&M University 

1,075 Virginia State College 

1.030 North Carolina A & T State University 

900 Jackson State College (Miss.) 



Junior ami Community Coltegas 

653 SUNY. Dutchess Cmty. College (N.Y.) 

615 New Mexico Military Institute 

560 Delta College (Mich.) 

417 Sinclair Cmty. College (Ohio) 

250. SUNY, New York City Cmty. College 
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ALUMNi GIFTS TO ANNUAL FUND 
HONOR ROLt 



TOTAL dirrS to ANNUAL FUND HONOR ROLL „ 



NA^LGC-Type Institutions 



$4,090,354 Uoiversitv p< Midirgan 

2,213,404 University of Calif ornia-los Angeles 

1,950.098 indidrm Urijversitv 

1,915,^ Texas A & M UniverSftv 

"l,578i510 Ohio State Urn versitv 

1 ,384,763 University of Wisconsin 

1.181 ,9C0 Ok lahoitia State University 

1 .006,701 Purdue Univ*?rsity fltnl.) 

884.683 Michigan State University 

845,904 Georgia Tech. University 



AASCU-Type Institutions 



$324,270 Virginia Military Institute 

232,625 CoJiege of WiUtam and Mary {VaJ 

208,312 University of Akron {Ohio} 

163,648 Ball State University (Ind.) 

152,272 University of Nor ui Cdrofina- 

Greensboro 

131.354 Wttstern Michigan University 

11 7.407 University of Louisville (Ky .) 

1 15.802 Bowling Green Stdte University <Ohia) 

1 14,328 Newark College of Engineering (N.J.) 

1 13,320 Unrversity of Southwrn Mississippi 



Tfadttionally Blade institutions 

$66,254 North Carolina A & T State University 

31,891 Savannah State College (Ga.) 

30^586 Florida A & M University 

23,000 Jackson State Coiiegc (Miss.) 

21,733 Virginia State College 



JunkK and Community Coilegea 

$15,000 New Mexico Military Institute 

6,630 Sinclair Ont/. College (Ohio) 

6.530 SUNY, Dutchess Cmty, College 

4,623 Potomac State Col!ege (W. Va.) 

4,000 Delta College (Mich.) 



NASULGC^Type Institutions 



$4,090,^ 
3,369,385 
2,600,131 
2,213.404 
2.140,740 
1,921,219 
1,868,142 
1,815,574 
1,572,/63 
1.308.030 



Univeniify of Midiigan 
Ohio State University 
Indiana University 

University of California -Los Angeles 
University of Wisconsin 
TeKa$ A & M University 
University of Minmjsota 
Michigan State University 
University of Colorado 
University of Virginia 



AASCU-Type Institutions 



$1,167,140 Ball State University (IndJ 

621,982 Western Michtgan University 

534,118 Colorado School of Mines 

388.342 Virginia Military Institute 

363,308 Indiana State University 

358,627 Central Michigan University 

339,831 College of William and Mary (Va.) 

325,755 Bowling Green State University 

237,662 University of Akron (Ohio) 

21 7.578 University of Southern Mississippi 



Tmditionatty Blade Institutions 

$81,423 North Carolina A & T State University 

73,671 South Carolina State College 

64,276 Alabama State Unh^ersity 

49,3^5 West Virginia State College 

38,485 Winston Salem State University (N.C J 



Ainior and 0»nmunity Colteges 

$17,615 New Mexico Military institute 

14,659 Mississippi Gulf Coast Jr. College 

10,170 Sinclair Cmty* CoHe^ (Ohio) 

6,530 SUNY, Dutchess Cmty. College (N.YJ 

4,648 Potomac State College (W. Va.) 



tt\e VotijK u>(*cl i« I^H? ttrxt ot tHH nuK»ri ulUiowMh tt^cy ire 
not tistCii II oui Hvsttttition^jl. Uihlci, !)etJU*>e ttvMr »;jf jrul to- 
tal of voluiUatv sttpport wus U!ss t*\tt) $100,000: 

State coiieges and univ«»rsilies 

Ot. Littlft RntiK: Ar!n^truf>iJ St. Cof^ (G;v). CiftUnru S!. 

Coll».(Pa.i; tuUh-.rnia *>t. U. at ruilt'rton and tfumtiotdt, ■ 

CatTieron Loll, t^kla.), CHnstophor Newport tJofI, (V.i.), 

Coppjn bt» tcil. (Md.); Dakota Si. Coin {S,D.); tostern 
. Co/niecticut St.- CoM.: l .astern UUnois U.: tostern Monljna 

Cu<U;Li%t 7e^tIe^vee bt. U.; ^ jUtjbuTy St. C*>U. (MjVn); 

f Jonda IntofnalfofuJ U ; Glenvifle St. CoU. {W. V.jJ; Jjt k- 
_ von St: CviU. {Miv.,). Jtvsey fMv St, Colt. (N. J.). Johnson 

ST7CoiL vVr); KvdM Colt. {NJ.). Ktotney St. C^.>H (Neb.): 
. Kw)e St. C H.;; Ki*f\tucKv St. U.; tut k f<jivef» St. 

<^H4. {f\i;} /l. v^i.hrM C^>1L {Vt.); ^Wjtif^,Of^ CuU. (Va.). 

Mjiy W*3^^<^.•j^>^ k oil. ( Vj.): Mtjs-i.iicnuveltb Mjfit.mc Ai.j- 

ileivy, Maywilto St. t (N.D.); M*i,':^>ijf» Swt<ttier?i St. C oil; 

MootofU CoU i1 Mtii. Si^. T*\-h,:Noi\U Acj,jrnsSt. CoU. 

Ptymouth bt. ( <.ii. (N.H.). Ranntp.^ CoH. (NJ.); Rhode Is- 
t^nU Colt.- Rh hjr4i StvH.Ktc>n St. v\jH (N.J.); Sjvjnrnth St. 
(.1)11 ».t ); SotitI"* < .frojifUi St; Ci?li.» Saiithoffi Coru^ei tittit 
,. St. CoU.; S«HJt^tnnSt. CoH. (Aik.) ; Soutf)westorn LamMana, 
U. at ; boutfnvest Tphj*^ St, U,, State U. of New VorH Col- 
leges at Buffalo, CiMtlat^n, f reUonia, Gentseo, Potstlarn, 
Tennev-ec Tettr. u.; Tfonton St. Coll. {NJ.h Valdosta St. 
Ct>n. fG*j.), V juey City St. CoH. (N.D,); Vutjinia St. Co».; 
W^f^tom CoumxtKut St. Coll.; Weston Montana Coll.; West 
. G^pfcjita Coll.: Wot>t Virguua Inst, of TechnoHogy; WHham 
Pater«.on ColC (N.J.); WUrj^.torvSalem St. U. (N C), W nthfop 
Cofl. {SX.), Wisconsin. U. of at La Crosse^ Oshkosh^ Rivet 
rails. Stcvtns Point, Whftewater; Worcester St. Coll (Mass.) 

Public iumor ^nti community colh'ges 

An/ona Western ColL; Caldwell Cn>ty. Coll.; Catonsv rile 
Cmty. Cull. (Md.), Chabot Coll. (Ca.): CUrus Cmty. Coil. 
(Ca.). rnickauiaN Cnity. Coll. (OtcJ; Coast Cmty. Coll. 
(Ca.); Codttrtt* Cull. {Ar^.^), C'^iffftyviito Cmty. Jr. Coll. 
(Kan.); Cravcrr Cnity. CoH. (N.C.): Cunrit^rrlann County 
{Rj.f: Dallas County Cn»ty. Coll. (Te^t.); Gaviian CoU. 
{C.t.h f ^afford Cmty. Coll. (MJ.); Mender sor> County Jr. 
CoU. (Tnx.); Henueison Cmty. ColL (Ky.): Hutchinson 
Cmty. Jr. CoU, (Kan.); Illtnois F.astern Jr. Coll.; Jefferson 
St. Jf, Coll. (Ala.); Kennesaw Jr. CoU. (Ga.), Kishwaukee 
(.*i>U. (tU.). Lorain County Cmty. CoU, (Ofuo): Lurtenn 
WaUaor St. Jr. Coll. (Ala.): Middle Geortjta CoU.; Missiv 
»ippf Gulf Coast Jr. CoU.; Neosho County Cmty. Jr. CoU. 
(Kan ); North (Dakota St. Sch. of Sci.; North Florida Ji. 
CoH.; North Idaho CuU.; Nor theastern Jr. Cult. (Colo.); 
Nur^alk CnMy. CoU. {Cur»n.); Olympic Coll. (Wash.): Otero 
Ji. CoU, (Colo.). Paducah Cmty. ColC (Ky.); Palomir CoU. 
(Cat.); Phillip , County Cmty. CoU. (Ark.); Potomac St. CoU. 
(W. Va.); Quecnsuorouqh Cmty. CoU.(N.Y.); Quinsiqar^onrt 
Cmty. Coll. (Mass.); Rangely Coll, (Colo,); Richard Bland 
CoU. (Va.): Richmond Tech. Inst. (N.C.); Sampson Tech. 
Inst. (N.C.): San Jose City CoU, (Ca.); Schorlcraft CoU. 
(Mich.); Sinclair Cmty. CoU. (Ohio); Snead St. Jr. CoU. 
(Ala.); Spoon Riyer CoU. (HI.): State U. of New Vork - 
Borough of Manhattan Cmty.. Dutchess Cmty.. Erie Cmty., 
SuUivan County Cmty.; Surry Cmty. CoU. (N.C.); Texa^ 
Southmost CoU.; Wenatchee Valley CoU. (Wash.); Wharton 
County Jr. Coll. (Tex ). William Harper CoU. (III.): Willmar 
Cmty. CoU. (Minn.) 
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HOW THEY DO IT 



Profiles of some honor roll colleges and universtt'es 

Each coHeye's situation is unique. The type of program, ecunumic uackground of students and 
their families, location, economic conditions in the area they serve--these and a myriad of other factors 
affect ttie particular direction of a fundraisiny effort 

Sometime?; a fundraiser thinks up a novel way of reaching potential «)ntributors and convincing 
them of the merit of the college's program and its need for their money. But the more successful 
programs are usually built on long- tested fundraising principles that hold true in almost every situation^ 

The case studies in this section are examples of both kinds of programs-those with novel devices 
and those with more traditional approaches. Some components of successful fundraising programs 
appear so often that they can be termed hallmarks. Here are some of these elements drawn from the 
institutions descril)ed in this year's case studies: 

•Pwsofial active support and interest of the president of the ir^stltution. 

•Partrcipation of committed volunteers, especially alumni, and often trustees and community 
leaders. 

• Active support and participation by faculty and staff members. 

•Careful identification of potential large donors, including attention to their particular personal 
interests, followed up by f)ersonal contacts and visits to the campus which spark their interest 

•Special recogrution given to large contributors. 

•Coordination and cooperation among the offices that work in the areas of fundraising, alumni 
and public relations, put>lications and recruitment 

•Independent foundations which can solicit, receh/e and manage private gifts with greater f iexibll 
ity than is possible using ordinary state government or university procedures. 

•Firm goals set within a definite time frame. 

•Strong academic programs which serve the needs of the community. 
•Regular communication with contributors and prospects. 




Towson State College 



Attention to ifmtp8> tenrie6 



Towson State CoKtjge*^ itevelopmefit program is of - 
most interest because of it^ exceptionally rapid growth.Be* 
fore 1970, the college had no program for voluntary mp- 
port, and reported in the 1969-70 CF AE report only $9,981 
in private contributions. Between 1970 and 1973, the col- 
lege reported $2,751,883 of voluntary private support, in* 
eluding $816,905 in W2-73. 

• The mafof portion of the private voluntary support 
has come from norvalumni individuals. In fact, Towson 
State has appeared on the fast two Brakeley/JPJ Honor 
Rolls in that category, ranking second for AASCU type in- 
stitutions in the very first year of its development program. 
For 1972-73, Toyvson State ranks sixth, with $404,272 in . 
tnat category. 

Although a number of specific factors vvithin the develop* 
mental division were crucial, the most essential ingredient was 
the geraral condition of the collage* According to Paul E. Wis- 
dom, vice president for institutional develci^ment, "The Pres- 
ident, Or. James Fisher, understood that no suCN:essful devel- 
opment effort was possible without a strong, effective academic 
program to sell a :d without a sound business and finance organ* 
tzation.** 

: Mr lA/isdom attriljutes the college's rapid fundraising 
success to four specific factors: <1 ) the concentration on 
non-alumni individuals as a source of support; (2) the coor- 
dination of all development and public relations activities 
under one vice-presidential office; {3) the early ^stabiish- 
ment of a private coilege foundation; and (4) the successful 
creation of an extremely positive public image. 

The concentration on non-afumni individuals as the 
primary source of early support resulted from an early eval- 
uation of Towson State's fundraising potential and the re- 
sulting recognition that Towson's situation was in many 
Ways unfike that of other institutions with successful devel- 
opment programs. For instance, alumni would not be a ma- 
jor source of financial supf>ort because Towson had only 
11^000 alumni of record at that time and they consisted 
primariiy of teachers^ a group with ttmited financial re- 
sources. The college decided consequently to develop a 
strong program of alumni service and involvement, but to 
^m:entrat^ fundraising efforts elsewtiere. 

It was apparent that the college's location In Towson, 
the most affluent sulxirb of the Baltimore metropolitan 
area, meant that it was liter&My surrounded by individual 
and corporate wealth. The college ronsequently began a re- 
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search program that provided a list of 2^ of the most 
prorninent individuals in the Baltimore area together with 
information on their as^ts, their business and social con- 
nection^ and their interests. Their most untversaily com- 
mon base of interest, it turned out, was in the arts. 

Evaluation ami research also found tfiat despite the 
coMes^'s tine academic prc^am it was perceived by mo$t 
of the community, and espedally by the elite group the de- 
velopers wished to reach, as a second- or third-rate institu- 
tion referred to most commonly as '*ttiat little teachers' col- 
lege out on York Road/' 

Because it quiddy identified a development target 
and the problems it faced, Towson was able to begiri chang- 
ing the image of the colles^ and to reach members of the af- 
fluent community quite rapidly. It did this by concentrat- 
ing initially on a fine arts program. Knowing of the com- 
munity's interest in the arts, tfie developers also discovered 
that the roliege had at one time been pronounced in a state- 
wide plan as the potential fine arts center for the state. The 
college proclaimed this widely. It also spent substantial time 
looking for a maior donor interested in the arts* These ef- 
forts resulted in an initial major gift of art from a local re- 
tired businessman, foHowed by a matching cash grant from 
the National Endowment of the Humanities as a result of a 
(K-oposal to use the gift of art as a catalyst to establish an 
Asian Arts Center on the campus, TT^rough the successful 
promotion of the opening of that center, hundreds of pro* 
minent BaJtimoreans came to campus and found a fine in- 
stttutron worthy of their interest and wpport They tecame 
involved in growing numbers in the activities of the college, 
with their flnanctal support foltowing naturatly. 

integral to this success was the coordination of ;fll de- 
velopment and public relations efforts in one divi$k>n of the 
<x>Hege. "It is my belief, and one shared by the president of 
the college, that public relations and development are vir 
tually synonymous-success in fundraising is almost entire- 
ly dependent on the impression that potential donors have 
of the institution and the cause to whidi they are asked to 
give/' says Wisdom* Consequemly, the news and publica- 
tions services and the entire public relations responsibility, 
in addition to the alumni, federal grants, and other develop* 
ment functions, were put under the development vice pres* 
ident's direction* As a result, the vark>us offices work as a 
team. 

Although alumni are not a major source of support In 
dollar amounts, the alumni program has groym. What was 
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once a s^^i^annuai aiumnt newsletter now a bi-monthiy 
college publication with a circulation qf 35.CH)0, including 
1 5. CK}0 alumni in a^fdition io faculty and staff , all partnts, 
adult part-time students, tind ail ihose uk-ntfturd ds actual 
or potential f fiends of the college. The new^fxiper $ef ves 
oommunications^ public relations, ahd development pur- 
poses, an example of the coordination of these efforts. 



A final significant part of the entire program was the 
estaj^lishment of the Towson State College Foutidation in 



Delta College 



£ Innovative m^tfiods 



B£ST con ftffltl^lE 



August jof 1970. Altb€>u^ iicteveic^ied^^ 
prominent persons were initially unwiiting to serve on its 
board* it provided immediatefv a repository for contribu- 
tions plus a flexibitity unavailable within the cuUege il^lf. 
As the image of the college changed, ho'wver, the founda- 
tion picture changed, and as the colle^ Image impro\'e<f, 
more prominent peopie were wilting to serve as boarri mem- 
t^rs. The board is now strong, and thrcxigh its memt>ership 
is the college's most important vehicle for raising individual* 
corporate, and local foundation funds. 



* Delta College* is a community college of more thiin 
6.000 students locateil near Bay City, Mich. With total vol 
untary support of 8203,544, it ranks fifth among the public 
junior and community colleges m the CF AE report for 1972* 
73. Highest amounts of support were from business ^S89.251 ) 
and the source labelled "other'' ($90712). It hasappeartnl 
or. the biK«ne$s support honor roU m this and the previous 
B/JPJ repoit. It IS unusual oniony junior and community 
colleges in its showing i}\ alumni support, with a 28 percent 
response rate to its solicitations for contributiom to the an- 
nual fund. This was the highest response rate among junior 

and communUy coJiegcj;, and was roughly twice tlie rate of 

the community collcgt* in st^curul placir. Thu amount con* 
tfitnjted by alumni, $7,720. was fi^th amouq coromuntty 
- arnl junior instttuttons. 

Delta College serves an unusual distr ict. compt ising 
three highly industrialized counties and rural areas surruutul 
. .. iny^ibem, plus portions of thro** adjoining cnuntKiS. 

. ^ . The f undraising program has devt*lo|ied over the past 
J / four years. Authority for the total effort hes in the Presi* 
dent!s office, altnough contacts with potential contributors 
. an* fTiadc by several off (ces. A record system was estate- 
ihhBO to help those making contacts and to eliminate the 
« charwie that more than one office would contact the ^me 
person. 

Perhaps or^ of the most unusual ports of Delta's fund- 
raising effort is the alumni program, under an alumni direc* 
tor v*o is responsible both for raising funds and providing 
various alumni services* 

The most successful device used by the alumni pro- 

O 
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gram has been thv telephone campaign. Every year about 
2,0CK) to 2,500 alumni in the local area receive a ptK>ne call 
from a tape recorder hooked up the teJonhone. The mes- 
sage, which lasts less than a nvitHite, has a light and lively 
tone. It describes in general terms the alumni program and 
its relationship to the graduates. In the first three years of 
fundraising, more than 85 percent of the coHege^s contribu- 
tions from alumni was given by alumni contacted by the 
ielephone, who thought the method was a nofvel approach. 
The first phone campaign produced about $3»(K)0. The se- 
C intJ year doubled the firsi/and the third year's increase 
was another 18 percent. 

Anotlier important component of the f undraising «?f - 
fort is the effort by Delta's public television station to raise 
furuls for station improvements and programing. Since 197T 
it has used a two piongcd approach; an appeal ftjr indivi- 
duals to contribute and t)ecume "'members/' and an an> 
nual I V auction. The auction is held every year and enlists 
the services of more than 1,KK) volunteers under the difec- 
tion of the coHege staff. Merchandise id obtained from loca^ 
tHJsinesses who are credited on tf>e air for their contrtbu* 
tions. The first year's sale netted $44,0(X)* By the third 
year, this was up to $70,000. 

The auction not only raises money, but also greatly 
increases the number of residents who arc acquainted with 
Delta College, es|>ec«ally its station progtaming. 

Besides obtaining items for the auction from business 
people. Delta College also makes personal contacts with bus* 
mess and industry leaders, who regularly visit campus to re* 
view and discuss the collegers academic programs. This helps 
the college provide educational services suited to the current 
enr^ioyment market, and also results m ^^eater use of the 
academic programs* □ 
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BEST copy flVAIl^BlE 



Georgia Institute of Technology 

Private support emanatina from within 



Georgia Tech's fundr aising efforts begin from within 
Hi is support, commg from alumnj^ friends, faculty, aruJ par- 
ents, provides vafuabic tcverage in smirtng support from cor* 
porattons and foundations a$ vyell as making a direct and 
meaningful contribution to the educational^ research and ser* 
vice programs of the Institute. 

An undef inable quality, a combination of pride and 
competitive motivation, seems to character! te Tech^s alum- 
ni and other friends. This quality is a great asset and. when 
cultivated and devi^loped properly, probably goes further 
toward insuring the success of Tech's annual fund than any 
other sir^gie factor. 

Tech*s success is exemplified in its consfstently sirom 
performance in alumni giving. In 1972-73 Georgia Tech, a 
put}iic institution, ranked in the top ten in all three of the 
CFAE-AAC's Honor Rolls of Achievement: alumni donors 
to annual fund, alumni gifts to annual fund, and total 
aiumni gifts. Another statistic to which Georgia Tech points 
With pride is the percent of its alumni contributing to the 
annual fund -of 37,245 akimni, 18^160 or 49 percent sup 
porte<t i;ie fund durmq 1972-73. Ami thts performance is 
not an exception; it h d sustained effort that compares 
favorably with any tnstitution of hfghi*r learning, public or 
private. ^ 

An or:jjni/at»fMV)t i*nonnily »>t sorts. T»?t:t>'s funijiaiv 
tnq $taf1 reiativtrly snuH, thuM* !nof«»ssn>niils m jlufUf?? ^if- 
'{t<uH\jnU Iwu ilt:vt.»*<)Mrn«inl. CtMjrdn^jfioff i^nd coopfirrj 

tuti.* <.?f ticf $ tiw k»'V •» »yh*ii{»rnts n \h* f.OMtHruity .jMii 
~; smooth m>f?Tiittf 'H »>t tht» .j« tm^iI liftjd 

-invulv/;njv*'t »/f vun'^'HU"^- v-yUfjilvris fl'Mni'jh p«n tulip at ion ijfi 
.OTi> (\>nr;«iiiifiij i.tjf'irnijr-ji j;;,i«n »V)I^'' 4ippi^«l* .jUi! priAp»'<-!S. 

iTTiportnnt J.y^ p» *".iHMi ro^itjrt: Pv^v^njI tnnt^ur. i)Mtl: f(ij»'Uj[ 
.i»^u infotn.til, p»f)y.:ti' . . ♦pp'^t ■ mitv tx» :».rM»ft ufi ih** i<M*» 

«it'j;*#Mt ;rip<; jrui "Tern 1«}fiiiv" profuams pr-jwnh »:^^"c*iv» 
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terface with constituents while at the same time providir^ a 
valuable !»rvice« 

To achieve the most effective communication with 
major donors to the annual fund, the development of f ice 
works with the atumni of ftc? in rating, sblfcitfng and reoog* 
ni/ing key supporters. Additionaiiy, the development of- 
fice is re^KKisibie for planr^ giving^ coiporate support and 
foundation support It is through the development office 
that emphasis is given to deferred as well as current giving* 
tn estate planning^ service to the donor in planning a major 
gift takes on special significance. The dose relationship be- 
tween the devekipment office and the major donor to the 
annual fund pays handsome dividends here, since the more 
affluent and generous annual supporter is usually the best 
prospect for a ntajor, planned gift. 

Communication* votunteerfsm and continuity are all 
qualities of a successful annual carhpaiyn. but each of these 
qualities must be nouri^ed by proper recognition of ser* 
vice and support. Witfiout recognition, Georgia Tedi's An* 
nual Fund would be incomplete and probably much less 
successful. At Tech, tWo recognition clubs are used in con- 
junction with the annual fund. ''Friends of George", a $1(M) 
recognition club whose name is deep-TOoted in Tech tradi- 
tion, and the "Thousand Club'*, the major donor dub for 
(fHi4voJuals givinq^ $1000 01 more annually. AdditionaUy, 
othi^f leaMjnitiun programs with no direct tie to the annual 
iunti undout^tCHily havn <i positive impact on Tech's fund- 
r jts^nti efforts* the Outsf ofKiing Voung Alumnus Award, the 
AktrMiK DisUn<jui*»hc4j Servirr Awdtii, ami the conferral of 
the statur. t»t iiOfu>r.uy lilunwiuv 

hufitpt*fTt]t?nT fotirnliition*; pl/*y a key wlv in thirde 
7»?k)pnw?tn pnxKams of most pulHic insfttutiom, and Giior 

T**i}) r; 00 pxceptfoii. Thv Gi»orui;j Ti»rh Foundation, 
fn^ . a litJutiai y foi tfu* GcortjM InstiHfti* of Tudinology,. re- 
f.otvcs. mvr'Slv <*ilmini%ltrs amJ ijttoCcites<pfts for tUv Insti 
tut*' ThffHJfjh rhouqhtful fufnsiqht, tN»* Fuutulutiun ,ictiv<» 
Iv *^nu>lc»ys Thi* vtHioub vt htcli^s iw»a;s$%irv tu ha ui aim 
pJtH^« \l 4 J^n* U}4%in ilotua coMvritiii fu:v. lo4jiMM?iai. it facili- 
ratf '. 'tivmq. 

Siji:Lr'»<i*tjl tiiMiJi inhirvi Ti p»trthf.«i!f (J fif.t <iml futt" 
rM(»'.t un '>iic<.i»^isful <;*»f vi<.** tn Tcoh\ <:.ist:, nrit o«ily ,s«.«ivico 
r»v th** Insppitt' U» sMr»C*ty. tfii comr.iijnity imd thi: (ionof 
\y.A jilv* H< iviif tiy th<: Alon.ui A?»sf ^culior. to X\iv alumrnis. 
!h»: h;st .iOf* th»» tint or I hi*., if? tin- IffuH »jfUily*^>is I'l 
IV*» «t it V. ,U jhi »ul. ' ; 
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Florida A&M University 

Fd$t #i>mh« faoitty eooperatkMi 



efST COM m\M.l 



To Cot. WHIic E. Jenkins. Florida A&M University's 
development officer, prt>gre$$ is muhiptying doHars from 
the private sector by a whopping ASOO percent in just five 
yeats. 

When the Development Office was established in 
1968, Jenkins, a retired Army lieutenant colonel, was tab- 
bed by new Prijsident B.L. Perry, Jr., as the first and oniy 
development officer at the university. At the time ti\e am- 
versily was rectMViny atn^ut $15,(W0 annually from its only 
aggregate donor -the alumni. 

By 1973, the umv^Msity was able to u(K]ra<ie private 
gifts to $729,000. Of that^mount, more than $60,0{X) 
c^me from the alumni, a 4<lK) percent increase in anf)ual 
alumni givinq smcc 1968, Jimkim » sported. 

Lo:Catetl in TdllahdSSftc snio> its fo4jndirvj in 1887, 
Florida A&M wrves about 4,(B00 studf?nts, most of ti)em 
- -bfack. ' 

**P<*fSOJV> \ft^urkin<| »n Ct*»ri|jnctiD?) wait rlu,' Do^/elofv 
m»«m Offni^ hav»» tacdttatnci oiif pfo<|rf»ss/' sytd Jf?r\ictns. 
Thi?«;»r ptOM>n{» int iudtf the universjty*& pri*sid4?nt. the dovoi- 
opmcnt t*-'am (<:onsisttf>f) of himself; thr* director of ufiiv<?r 
stty relations, dir»:?ctor of fMihhCdtions, dirotTor of jliirntij 
aHaifs) aH<f faculty and <;taff momher s. 

JonkHH qavi* i,f«nlit to th*^ SUmh rounnotion f/n "<|«'t- 
t;n<i ii*; :.t.*Jf t''d'* i-y pr^^vtdiMt) ",•»' (!'* himM'-v tn fAW} .um: 
t^tli^f fMStutH'aliy hiark public '-ti^ffnt^oM'. hi ^Iw? *'dn(a- 

'DuTAfhi U\u\ fif>1 V^Mr. tt.'* un.vt't5,j?v .lUt irt.;tl it 
$2D,00G f v^n^ thf p* |V.M».' virt(v» Vl..tf:hirMj tuniN iiurn 
Sloan fnf alumnt ♦I'fVt w*^f^» i?'kj'I»- "J* ■* ''nr* t»> 'i?**.' buU»%, ."^i 

Oi>l{aj i»a%>s, ' J**f«l^* ii^s •.uid. 
' T'^J.tf 'ie rnn'-p.^n?;.'*- »iv.J f.iiiMiiol W'^r. :;lty rr^ r»-b**r, 



from the fields of technology, physics* soctoiogv and 
business. 

It was through the teamwork of Jenkins, dr. Ira ffob- 
inson of pharmacy and Dr, Sybil Mobiey of business that 
the universtty received Its two largest gifts. 

Starting in 1972« Jenkins and Robinson began an ef- 
fort to get funds from the Kellogg Foundation for f*ar- 
macy programs, equipment and faculty. In 1973, their ef* 
forts paid off. when Ki»Hogg made a record grant of 
$298«(XX) to the university. 

The Sloan Foundation, by this time virell known on 
campuSv responded to a casa for a program in business ^nd 
accounting piesented to the Foundation by Jenkins and Dr. 
Mobiey. Ttie effort starteti in 197? ami culminated in 1974 
with a grant of $19O,0W). 

Wfiilc realizing the importance of soliciting from na- 
tionally krwwn cor I Kir at ions and foundations, Jenkins in- 
&ist*Hj that diversity l>e a hallmark of his thrusts. In pro|>et 
pro{K)rtior>$, recutpts should reflect individual gifts from 
friends, supfHirtcrs arid alumni. 

For uHtancr, s.nd, ''Thi* Di»v«l{>pment Offta* has 
(>stabJishut! as an oi)|ectivfe? the attainment of 500 Honors 
within tne Stat<f Florida wi^o will give the uriivei sdy at 
k'ast S1.000 d yoa? on .i cotnir>uous iiasts." Thiseflott tJoes 
not rrr^iiif** "crankinfj up" a inajof r.^impaitjn, he said. 

"Thr key to success, " Jfiikms summt?*! iff>/'is to have 
.1 Wf!i-**xprL»ss<Kl ni'i.'tl, backnl up i>y wiUini|nt*sson th»? pat! 
4>f the faculty to work Utwaui i^rv.&U-t vxtr\h*no* d ptnpei 
fufids f(?f pintjfunjs w*!M». |*rnv»d#fd." 

Ji»r.k if '..tid that ^AMU h.js fiad ro *»st.il)lish .j case 

Xv l-iUii tfivlttutiohijl pioijrjn.s Wt^al tht* St.itv of Flutida 
M*V'-s th»: iiM'vi*»sitv is oiHy *jj*ouqh to nK<f'.?/ M »in av».'faMo in- 
•>Tituiiou w1 hMfnof^. VVfiat t^<? iiiuvrrsity vi'.iots ffom thn 
l.M.t.i!" !>'f rii.'. lit- ^. •iic.liif U*d, If* tht? I"vi'l nt fiiLiiK lal Mip 
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